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in the whole province), can read and write a little, bat 
the number of those who can even read at all is small, 
being, if anything, over-estimated at I in looo. : ’ 

In a work dealing with such wide and far-reaching 
subjects, it is quite impossible that an author should not 
occasionally be led astray. Truth compels us to admit 
that Miss Simco.x is not an exception to this rule, but 
she has yet succeeded in producing an extremely interest¬ 
ing and able work, and one which sums up with clearness 
the current knowledge we possess of the civilisations of 
these three great empires. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. Vol. ii. By 
the late Rev. T. \V. Webb, Fifth edition. Revised 
and enlarged by the Rev. T. E. Espin, M.A.. F.R A.S. 
Pp. 2S0. (London : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1S94.) 
We have already noticed (Nature, vol. xlix. p. 339) 
the first volume of this edition of Webb’s famous 
*' Celestial Objects.” The volume under review com¬ 
pletes the work. All astronomers are familiar with this 
guide to the starry heavens, and most are agreed in 
thinking that the preparation of a new edition could not 
have been placed in better hands than Mr. Espin’s. It 
is always a risky proceeding to put new wine into old 
bottles, nevertheless, in the case before us, an analogous 
task has been successfully accomplished. Substantial 
additions have been made in the new volume. All 
double stars having primaries above magnitude 6 - 5, and 
distances less than twenty seconds of arc, have been in¬ 
cluded. After lists of the binary and double stars in 
each constellation stars with remarkable spectra are 
placed. With the latter are arranged variable stars, and 
then follow the positions and descriptions of conspicuous 
nebulre and clusters. Altogether the volume contains the 
places of 2272 double stars, 629 stars with remarkable 
spectra, and 276 nebula;; a total of 3177 objects. The 
Right Ascensions and Declinations have been brought 
up to 1900. 

It is almost unnecessary to commend the book to 
practical astronomers, for they are all acquainted with 
its merits. Certainly no possessor of a workable 
telescope can dispense with this trustworthy guide to 
celestial sights. 

Ponds and Rock-Pools, with Hints on Collecting for, and 
the Management of, the Micro-Aquarium. By Henry 
Scherrcn. (London : The Religious Tract Societv, 
1S94.) 

The chapters of this little book appeared originally in 
the Leisure Hour , but have been, we are told, “ consider¬ 
ably enlarged and very carefully revised.” The work is 
divided into six chapters, devoted respectively to the 
subjects of “Pond and Rock-Pool Hunting,” “The 
Beginnings of Life,” “ Sponges and Stinging Animals,” 
“ Worms,” “ Starfish, Anthropods, and Molluscs,” and 
“The Micro-Aquarium.” The author has a pleasant, 
straightforward style, and has avoided as far as possible 
the use of high-sounding names and language calculated 
to deter his unscientific readers from taking up the study 
of the contents of “ Ponds and Rock-Pools.” His task 
has been made considerably easier by the insertion in 
the text of some sixty-six very creditable figures, and he 
has produced a book full of helpful hints to the youn^ 
collector, and one which should, we think, have the effect 
of causing many to strive to know more about the hidden 
beauties of nature. The general get-up of the book is 
everything that could be wished. 
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Newfoundland as it is in 1S94 A Handbook and 

Tourist’s Guide. By Rev. M, Harvey, LL.D . 

F.R.S.C. (London : Regan Paul, 1894.) 

This book does not require a lengthy notice in these 
columns, being interesting more from a commercial 
than a scientific point of view. The author, who 
has lived for more than forty years in the colony, 
is evidently quite an enthusiastic lover of Newfoundland, 
and has written this handy volume for the purpose of 
making the country better known, and attracting to it 
the attention which it deserves, and which the author 
considers it has failed to receive in the past.. Mr. 
Harvey has certainly done his best to alter this condition 
of things, and has brought together in a readable form a 
great deal of information respecting the physiography and 
topography of the island, its roads and railways, agricul¬ 
tural resources and forest wealth, minerals, fisheries, 
characteristics of the people, and other facts likely to be 
of service to the intending visitor or settler. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part u/Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. ] 

The Logic of Weismannism. 

Some time ago, when I read an account of Prof. Weismann’s 
experiment on the larva; of blow-dies, as described in his 
Romanes lecture, a criticism of it occurred to me, which I have 
recently communicated- to Mr. Herbert Spencer. This was 
that in the experiment the quantity of food (llesh) was dimin¬ 
ished, while the nature of it remained the same ; whereas in the 
case of bees it is well known that the difference between the 
food of the worker larvce and the royal larvae is one of quality, 
not of quantity. The royal food is pollen, and is highly nitro¬ 
genous, while the food of the worker larvae is chietly honey. 
In the case of Termites, Grass: has found that the fertile indi¬ 
viduals are fed during development on the secretion of the 
salivary glands of other individuals, while the sterile forms are 
supplied only with macerated wood-dust. 

But I was not aware, until I procured the printed version of 
the lecture, that Weismann had actually mentioned facts proving 
the importance of nitrogenous food in relation to the repro¬ 
ductive organs of the blow-fly. He seems serenely unconscious 
that these facts, mentioned in the notes to his lecture, entirely 
neutralise the force of his argument in the text. In note 11 
he states that his blow-flies when abundantly fed on carrots and 
sugar, laid no eggs for more than a month, but as soon as meat 
was supplied they sucked it greedily, and laid a great number 
of eggs a week afterwards. In later experiments, when the flies 
were fed from the first with sugar and meat juice, the deposition 
of eggs commenced ten days after the metamorphosis. Weis¬ 
mann infers that rich food is necessary in the imago stage if the 
egg-cclls are to ripen, and adds that in the case of bees the 
queen lays eggs hecause supplied with-nitrogenous food in the 
imago state, while the workers are poorly fed. These remark¬ 
able facts concerning the relation between egg-laying and nitro¬ 
genous food in the adult blow-fly strongly suggest that if the 
larva: were deprived of nitrogenous food during development, 
the ovaries would not be perfectly developed. 

Weismann contends that the bee has the specific property of 
responding to imperfect nutrition in the larval state by the im¬ 
perfect development of the ovaries. As proof of this, he states 
that blow-fly maggots occasionally starved, but fed ex¬ 
clusively on meat like those which were not starved, laid normal 
eggs in normal abundance, and were only smaller in size. The 
evidence is quite irrelevant. The point is that the larva of the 
worker-bee is supplied with a non-nitrogenous diet, that of the 
queen bee with one highly nitrogenous. What is required is 
evidence that the larva of the blow-fly can fully develop its 
ovaries when deprived of nitrogenous food. Instead of this, 
Weismann supplies the information that the blow-fly when 
reared on a restricted quantity of nitrogenous food, can lay 
eggs if further fed with proteids in the imago stage, but if 
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deprived of proteids in the imago stage it lays no eggs. Of the 
anatomical condition of the reproductive organs in the flies 
experimentally reared no evidence is vouchsafed. 

Plymouth, September 15. J. T. Cunningham. 


“ Darwinism is not Evolution.” 

I was very much struck—having heard the admirable reply 
which Prof. Huxley gave to Lord Salisbury on the evening of 
August S—to find a passage in “ Darwin’s Life and Letters ” 
(vol. iii. p. 13) which is the exact counterpart of the chief point in 
Huxley’s retort. Darwin writes to Lyell (March 12, 1S63): “I 
must feel convinced that at times . . . you have as completely- 
given up belief in immutability of specific forms as I have 
done. . . - The more I work the more-satisfied I become 
with variation and natural selection, but that part of the case I 
look at as less important, though more interesting to me 
personally.” 

It was whispered in Oxford that Huxley had spoken of 
Darwinism rather lightly in comparison with evolution. The 
above-quoted passage shows that even in this respect Darwin 
himself had set the example. 

I have reason to believe that these illustrious examples will 
not be very generally followed. A. A. W. H, 

Utrecht, September 11. 


Extraordinary Phenomenon. 

Having recently had before me your number of the 6th Inst. 1 
I fee! very desirous to bring under your notice, for insertion in 
your journal, the description of a most extraordinary and 
singular phenomenon as was observed by me at Llanberis, 
N. Wales, on Sunday, August 26 last, about 10.30 p.m. ; 
especially as I perceive that the time of my observation 
coincides precisely with the time recorded in that number by 
John W. Earle, at Gloucester, describing his observation of a 
remarkable meteor which he discovered. 

I was outside the hotel in Llanberis at 10.30 p.m. admiring 
the lustre of the stars—for it was a cloudless night—when, 
gazing upwards into the region of Cassiopeia, I was startled by 
a sudden flash from a brilliant effulgence of white light situated 
proximately to the two stars of greatest magnitude in that con¬ 
stellation, which immediately resolved itself into a clearly de¬ 
fined disc, about three times the diameter of Jupiter. After a 
brief interval I observed a body of brilliant orange colour dis¬ 
charged from the disc, which was projected .directly towards 
Perseus. This body assumed a form resembling an elongated 
flatfish, but terminating in a point, the disc forming a nucleus 
to the apparition, which was marvellous to behold ; but its 
visibility proved to be only of short duration, for the white 
disc, or nucleus, suddenly disappeared, leaving the orange- 
coloured mass quiescent for about half a minute, and then I saw 
it fade away gradually, and it vanished out of my sight. 

The appearance of this strange body did not occupy more 
than five minutes of time ; its dimensions in length I estimated 
was about fifteen degrees of arc. I likewise noticed an 
important fact—that it evidenced no motion in space. 

During my professional career, including Arctic and Equatorial 
services, a great part was spent in nightly watchings, in which 
ail sorts of meteoric.phenomena came under my notice, yet I 
never beheld one which manifested such marked singularity and 
■distinctiveness combined. I could only regret that no one was 
at hand to affirm what I saw. 

With reference to the meteor observed by John W. Earle in 
Ursa Major, I wish to mention that a building excluded that 
■eonstellaiion from my sight, therefore it establishes a very 
interesting and imporlant fact that these two extraordinary 
phenomena, one in Ursa Major, the other in Cassiopeia, were 
so distinctly notified by two observers so remote trom each 
other at the very same moment. 

Erasmus Ommannev, Admiral. 

29 Connaught Square, W., September 24. 


“Aurelia aurita.” 

At the Plymouth Laboratory, in July last, I examined 3S3 
adult specimens of Aurelia aurila, and found eight specimens 
.(2'oS per cent.) showing a numerical variation in the generative 
sacs and buccal arms. 

One specimen with 3 generative sacs, 3 buccal arms, and 
■9 tentacuiocysts. Three specimens with 3 generative sacs, 
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3 buccal arms, and each one has traces of a fourth genera¬ 
tive sac and a fourth arm. Two have 8 tentacuiocysts, 
and one has 10 tentacuiocysts. One specimen with 
3 generative sacs, 5 buccal arms, and S tenlaculocysts. Three 
specimens with 6 generative sacs, 6 buccal arms; two have 
it tentacuiocysts, and one has 12 tentacuiocysts. Six 
specimens with the normal number of buccal arms and genera¬ 
tive sacs show a variation in the size and shape of the sacs. 
There appears to exist a correlation between the generative 
sacs and buccal arms, but the tentacuiocysts vary inde¬ 
pendently of the other organs. 

I found 87 specimens (22-8 percent.) showing a variation in 
the number of tentacuiocysts. Twenty specimens possess less 
than the normal number, and the remainder show an excess. 
The range of variation extends from 6 to 15 tentacuiocysts. 

Edward T. Browne. 

University College, London, September 15. 


Science in the Medical Schools. 

In the issue of Nature of September 20, I notice a 
table of the scientific classes which are to be given in the 
medical schools of Great Britain during the session 1S94-95. 
In this table I find that the subject of “ biology or zoology ” 
is indicated by a cross (x) as being taught in all the 
medical schools of Scotland with the exception of the 
University of Aberdeen. You will, doubtless, allow me to 
point out that in this matter Aberdeen is in precisely the same 
position as Edinburgh and Glasgow. A course of zoology is 
delivered in the University of Aberdeen in the winter session, 
and a second course in the summer session, and there is, in 
addition, a course of practical zoology. 

University, Aberdeen. H, Alleyne Nicholson. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF DISCONTINUITY OF 
FLUID MOTION, IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE RESISTANCE AGAINST A SOLID 
MOVING THROUGH A FLUID. 

§ 1. 'T'HE doctrine that “ discontinuity,” that is to say 
•*- finite difference of velocity on two sides of a 
surface in a fluid, would be produced if an inviscid in¬ 
compressible fluid were caused to flow past a sharp edge 
of a rigid solid 1uitk no vacant space between fluid and 
solid was, I believe, first given by Stokes in 1S47. 1 

It is inconsistent with the now well-known dynamical 
theorem that an incompressible inviscid fluid initially at 
rest, and set in motion by pressure applied to its 
boundary, acquires the unique distribution of motion 
throughout its mass, of which the kinetic energy is less 
than that of any other motion of the fluid with the same 
motion of its boundary. 

§ 2. The reason assigned for the formation of a surface 
of finite slip between fluid and fluid was the infinitely 
great velocity of the fluid at the edge, and the corre¬ 
sponding negative-infinite pressure, implied by the 
unique solution, unless the fluid is allowed to separate 
itself from contact with the solid. This an inviscid in¬ 
compressible fluid certainly would do, unless the pressure 
of the fluid were infinitely great everywhere except at the 
edge. In nature the tendency to very great negative 
pressure arising from greatness of velocity of a fluid 
flowing round a corner is always obviated by each one 
of three defalcations from our ideal:—- 

(I.) Viscosity of the fluid, preventing the exceeding 
greatness of the velocity. 

(II.) Compressibility of the fluid. 

(III.) Yielding-ness of the outer boundary of the fluid. 
§ 3. Defalcation (I.) is in many practical cases largely 
operative when air is the fluid ; but (II.) is also largely 
operative in some very interesting cases, such as the 
whistling of a strong wind blowing round a sharp corner 
or through a chink ; the blowing against the sharp edge 
in the embouchure of an organ-pipe, and in the mouth- 

1 “Collected Papers,” vol. i. pp. 310, 311. 
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